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*..* It ts proposed to publish from time to time in Lloyds 
Bank Monthly Review signed articles by economists of 
standing, affording opportunities to exponents of different 
theories to state their case. The Bank ts not necessarily in 
agreement with the views expressed in such signed articles. 


Rationalisation: The Cotton Trade 
By S. S. Hammersley, M.P. 


UR largest export trade—the cotton industry—which 
directly provides the livelihood of two million people and 
indirectly supports many millions more, is overwhelmed 

by a cataclysmic depression. The present export of cotton 
goods has shrunk to approximately one-half of the pre-war 
volume. 

The Government have held a careful and lengthy inquiry 
into the industry and the inquiring Committee have issued 
recommendations for what is in fact the rationalisation of the 
Lancashire cotton trade. 

It is common ground in the industry itself—and this opinion 
is supported by the Government Report—that to restore health 
to the industry the cost of production of Lancashire manufactured 
cotton goods must be lowered. By the concentration of 
businesses into fewer hands, the level of its all-round efficiency 
must be raised, and parallel with this increased efficiency, the 
number of productive units must be substantially decreased. 

As will be shown later, amalgamations in the cotton trade 
cannot be brought into being without the provision of new capital. 
The terms on which new capital may be made available to the 
industry will define the lines of financial policy which outside 
interests consider Lancashire ought to pursue. This financial 
policy should be determined in the light of the agreed rationali- 
sation objective, i.e., greater efficiency and concentrated 
production. Production has to be concentrated in fewer units, 
and therefore it stands to reason that it must be so concentrated 
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in the most efficient units. Any policy which in practice will 
result in production being concentrated in the least efficient 
units would not be a wise policy for the investor to support 
or for the country to approve. 

Accepting, therefore, the policy desired by the Government 
Committee and agreed as common ground by the leaders in the 
trade, we arrive at this: the correct financial policy should 
encourage the co-ordination of production and the concentration 
of that production in the most efficient units. 

A few sentences by way of explanation are necessary if we 
are to understand how the customary method of financing the 
cotton industry affects the attainment of this common objective. 
The cotton spinning trade has been financed by two forms of 
capital native to the county: share capital, almost invariably 
only partly paid up, and loan capital. The loan capital is 
peculiar to Lancashire, and consists of small money loans to the 
Mill Company, without security but receiving interest, and 
repayable either at any time or on short notice. A technical 
point might be made that such loans are not capital; but in 
Lancashire, cotton mill loans have always been treated as capital. 
In a liquidation, loan holders rank as unsecured creditors. Toa 
surprisingly large extent both shares and loans are owned by 
manual workers in the industry. A rough approximation would 
show that in cotton spinning companies having a capital in shares 
of limited liability not less than 40 per cent of the shares and 
60 per cent of the loans are owned by the workers. In many 
cases the shares are not more than ten shillings paid on a share 
of the nominal value of one pound ; in few cases are the shares 
fully paid. 

Fresh capital is necessary for reconstruction as well as for 
amalgamation. In the depressed state of the cotton industry an 
appeal cannot be made to the investing public with any likelihood 
of success. Cotton companies are, therefore, compelled to call 
up the balance due on the shares now held by the cotton-investing 
classes in Lancashire. It is conservatively estimated that the 
sum to be extracted from the impoverished people of this 
county, whose only crime is that of having invested their savings 
in their own industry, is no less than fifteen millions sterling. 
Where is this huge sum of money to come from ? 

Before an answer is given, let us look at what is taking place 
to-day. It is a commonplace to find cases where shareholders 
have committed themselves to set aside half their much reduced 
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earnings for the next five, ten or even fifteen years to meet 
the calls on their shares. No one despairs, and no one is driven 
too hard ; only those who have offended against some law of 
the commercial world are made bankrupt. But all must dis- 
close their inmost secrets and pay to the utmost farthing of 
their ability. Such measures, however, will produce but a 
fraction of the desperately needed new capital. 

The answer to our question is: the money can only be 
found if the cotton-investing classes can have channels opened 
for them whereby they can realise their good investments to 
meet the claims arising out of their bad investments. 

In the past there was a free market in Lancashire in cotton 
mill shares. Now prolonged depression aggravated by 
continuous deflation has produced a condition of serious 
monetary shortage in Lancashire which means : “ no buyers.” 
Very few cotton securities are listed on the London Stock 
Exchange. Thus, in general, if cotton shares cannot be sold in 
Lancashire they cannot be sold at all. 

See'ng that rationalisation involves endeavouring to extract 
at least £15 millions from the investing classes, any practicable 
and effective policy must embrace proposals which do not rule 
out the possibility of assisting the paying of calls when made. 

The co-operation of the individuals engaged in the cotton 
trade in effective measures of rationalisation cannot be expected 
if rationalisation comes in the form of the accelerated calling up 
of uncalled capital without the provision of marketing arrange- 
ments for cotton investments. The trade cannot be expected 
willingly to embark on a policy involving the certain bankruptcy 
of the majority of the investors in the industry including the 
bankruptcy of all the worker-investors. 

We arrive at the following conclusions :— 

(1) The capital necessary to rationalise the Lancashire 
cotton industry must come from outside Lancashire. 

(2) If the rationalisation plan is to be comprehensive 
this outside finance must be provided in a way which 
will enable investors to obtain some cash for their 
good investments in order to meet calls on their 
bad investments. 

Here we may digress a moment to comment upon a third 
factor, familiar to those with a practical knowledge of the 
industry. With a unanimity which is rare, the practical men in 
the industry agree that the advantages of amalgamation are 
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confined to the benefits arising from better organisation and 
central control If amalgamations cannot lead to improved 
organisation, then amalgamations are not of themselves 
necessarily desirable. It follows then that we can add a third 
conclusion, namely :— 

(3) Any scheme of amalgamation involving a principle 
inapplicable to a substantial part of the industry 
will not lead to successful rationalisation. 

Bearing these three principles in mind, let us examine the 
terms on which financial aid is available to Lancashire, so that 
we may see whether or not the policy lying behind these terms 
fits in with the practical requirements of the situation. 

The Bankers’ Industrial Development Company has been 
set up in order to act as a link between new capital which may 
be available for investment and industry requiring capital for 
rationalisation. Originally sponsored in language which sug- 
gested that the Bankers’ Industrial Development Company was 
to be an additional link between the “City” and the 
Lancashire cotton trade, the Bankers’ Industrial Development 
Company is in practice and in fact now the exclusive means 
through which new capital may be obtained. 

It is unnecessary to express an opinion on whether or 
not this narrowing down of the contact between our greatest 
export trade and outside capital to one exclusive avenue is a 
good or a bad thing. It is sufficient to record the fact that in 
the parlours of the Joint Stock Banks, in the finance houses and 
in the issuing houses, there exists an unwritten but none the 
less effective notice : “‘ PRIVATE PROPERTY—NO TRESPASSERS ON 
THE COTTON FieELD. The Bankers’ Industrial Development 
Company have taken over Lancashire Cotton.” 

After a considerable period of delay the Bankers’ 
Industrial Development Company has made plain its policy. 
It is only willing to arrange the supply of new capital if that new 
capital is to be spent in new equipment or for the provision 
of additional working capital. Nothing is to be done to enable 
those now interested to realise their investments. In a phrase 
no new capital can be used to replace old capital. 

There is, about the policy of the Bankers’ Industrial Develop- 
ment Company as briefly set out here, a certain superficial tone 
of caution, an attitude of care for the interests of the investor 
which on first examination seems plausible. It is only when the 
policy is examined in detail and in its practical application that 
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it is found to be detrimental rather than helpful to the cotton 
industry and to jeopardise rather than secure the safety of the 
investor. 

It would be unfair not to give due weight to the considera- 
tions which have been in the minds of the Bankers’ Industrial 
Development Company when they laid down their policy. 
They are acutely conscious of their position of Trust. They 
can do nothing to lend the hallmark of their approval to inherently 
unsound schemes. They are out to improve the industry, not 
to hold an umbrella over the heads of existing interests in the 
cotton trade. Nevertheless, when the utmost credence has 
been given to these weighty considerations, it would appear that 
in arriving at the Bankers’ Industrial Development Company’s 
policy there has been some confusion of thought. 

As a general proposition there is nothing contrary to 
well established, sound financial practice in the repayment of 
old debts by new capital. (Let it be noted that cotton loans 
are debts.) Probably most of the successful amalgamations in 
this country have been brought about in this way. It is one of 
the commonplaces of the most sober type of prospectus to state 
that a purpose of the new capital proposed to be raised is to pay 
off the bank overdraft. (Loans in cotton mills legally rank 
equally with bank overdrafts, but in practice the Banker 
frequently obtains a preference.) 

If the policy of the Bankers’ Industrial Development 
Company is in truth correct, it can only be correct because in the 
special case of the cotton trade an exchange of cash for shares or 
cash for loans is inadvisable. The basis of the present argument 
is that such an exchange is not on general principles unsound. 

No existing example is available for an illustration of this 
principle, in a cotton-spinning company. Because of the very 
limited local market for Lancashire cotton investments, any 
such example would not be readily recognisable outside 
Lancashire. 

Let us take an imaginary case of an investment which has 
a London Stock Exchange quotation, and which is widely known 
among investors. The company in mind is the Fine Spinners 
and Doublers’ Association, Limited ; the ordinary shares stand 
at about 19s. on the market. Assume that a scheme is 
submitted to the Bankers’ Industrial Development Company 
(it will be remembered that their approval is an essential) ; 
this scheme provides for the purchase of the Fine Spinners’ 
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assets by the payment of, say, ten shillings in cash for each one 
pound share in the company, and some new security in addition. 

We will assume that the hall mark of approval is received 
from the Bankers’ Industrial Development Company. From one 
point of view they have approved of a scheme “ enabling those 
interested to get rid of part of their commitments,” but would 
any reasonable person say they had sanctioned a scheme which 
was inherently unsound? Not so would a shrewd investor 
argue ; he would want to know if the new investment offered 
him was “worth the money” The tests he would apply would 
be the accepted tests: is the new capital reasonably safe; is 
the interest sufficiently secure ; are the profit-earning prospects 
of the company favourable. 

The bitterly contested question whether interested parties 
“should have an opportunity of getting rid of part of their 
commitments ” has no necessary bearing on the question of the 
security of the investment. 

In applying the example here given it must be borne in 
mind that there are many cotton spinning companies which 
compare not unfavourably with Fine Spinners, though doubtless 
there are many more which will bear no such comparison. 

We arrive, therefore, at this argument: judged from the 
standpoint of the safety of the capital of the new investor, it 
might be unwise to offer cash to shareholders in cotton spinning 
companies in general; yet there are specific cases where the 
offer of cash to shareholders would be a good investment ; and, 
Since loan capital ranks higher than share capital, there are more 
cases where it would be good business to offer cash or a propor- 
tion of cash for loans. 

It is clear therefore that the provision of new capital for old 
may, Or may not, be a good proposition in any particular case, 
but its wisdom or unwisdom from the point of view of safe 
a cannot be judged by the rule “ no new capital for 
Oo ho 

To sum up the argument so far :-— 

(1) New capital is necessary for (a) reconstruction, 
(6) amalgamation. 

(2) New capital can safely be substituted for old if the 
company is inherently sound and efficient. 

(3) Rationalisation must embrace the efficient com- 
panies ; it must be comprehensive or nothing. 
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(4) Encouragement must be given to cotton company 
investors to part with their interests in efficient 
concerns by offering in exchange a proportion of 
cash—cash which they sorely need for the calls on 
their bad investments. 

It is by accepting these four principles that the Bankers’ 
Industrial Development Company can properly discharge the 
trust imposed upon them. By these principles alone can 
amalgamations covering a major part of the industry be brought 
into being. Unless the amalgamations do cover a major part 
of the industry they may be not only useless but a source of 
danger. 

This examination, however, would not be complete if it 
failed to record other considerations in the mind of those 
responsible for the policy of the Bankers’ Industrial Develop- 
ment Company as well as their main anxiety arising from their 
fiduciary position. Their thoughts in all probability run on 
these lines : “ We will admit that in a huge industry like the 
cotton trade there are many opportunities for safe investment, 
involving the substitution of new capital for old, but we are not 
convinced that such opportunities can be made available to the 
investing public as integral parts of a scheme for large-scale 
amaigamation.” ‘“‘ Moreover,” they go on, “if these good 
investments can be made available, why is outside capital 
required ? Why do not these companies get together without 
outside help ? Surely, to the extent that these companies are 
more efficient than the financially embarrassed units, will they 
not reap the greater advantages arising from the amalgamation 
of efficient units ?” 

If, the unique financial structure of the cotton trade and 
the circumstances in which it is to-day necessary to ask the 
investors in this industry to pay up £15 millions of cash have 
adequately been explained, it will readily be appreciated as 
a simple fact that the investors in good cotton companies 
literally cannot afford to indulge in an experiment which, however 
successful it may be in the long run, will for the time being put 
their good cotton investments in the non-dividend paying class 
and render their bad investments liable to immediate calls. 

Though few cotton spinning companies are making sub- 
stantial profits, quite a number are paying dividends. The 
advantages investors in these companies obtain by amalgamation 
only arise if the scope of amalgamation schemes covers at least 
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a major part of the industry. Sheer necessity forces them to 
say : “ If we are to relax our hold on our good companies, we 
must be assisted through our good investments to liquidate our 
liabilities.” 

The most efficient and financially sound companies are 
forced to refuse to consider amalgamation schemes because the 
only terms open to them are such as would involve no help and, 
indeed, the possibility of further sacrifice to their shareholders 
because of the association with more inefficient units. It may 
be said, of course, that shareholders, even in these substantial and 
efficient units, will get no return in any case. The answer is 
that so long as comprehensive schemes of amalgamation do not 
exist the advantages of amalgamation to well financed, well 
managed companies are conjectural. In short, however bad the 
outlook may be, shareholders prefer uncertain ruin to certain 
ruin. 

Our examination of the paramount industrial considerations 
which should determine the Bankers’ Industrial Development 
Company’s policy lead to the incontestable conclusion not only 
that the substitution of new capital for old is not a contradiction 
of the canons of good investment, but that the substitution of 
new capital for old is a necessity if rationalisation is to include 
the most efficient units and if indeed rationalisation is not to be 
attempted through the sole disastrous avenue of bankruptcy. 

Another aspect of the matter requires attention. We have 
seen that to the exclusion of all other financial bodies the Bankers’ 
Industrial Development Company is now the only channel 
between the cotton industry and the City. Is the Bankers’ 
Industrial Development Company the most suitable body to act 
in this unique capacity ? As far as the cotton trade is concerned 
the Bankers’ Industrial Development Company is not impartial. 
Through the Securities Management Trust it is interested in 
the Lancashire Cotton Corporation. The Lancashire Cotton 
Corporation is a collection of financially embarrassed companies 
over which the Securities Management Trust have obtained 
control without the provision of new capital for old. All the 
new capital they have found is to be used in an effort to improve 
the technical efficiency of their mills, many of which are out 
of date. 

It is suggested that the public will have to be given an 
opportunity to provide the capital for the Lancashire Cotton 
Corporation before any other amalgamation scheme can go 
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forward. The cotton industry asks :—Why should gocd schemes 
be held off the market in an attempt to ensure the success 
of the Lancashire Cotton Corporation flotation ? 

The Bankers’ Industrial Development Company’s plan is 
to back up their first investment (the Lancashire Cotton Corpora- 
tion) and to endeavour to prove the sagacity of their early 
decisions by approving only of schemes on lines similar to those 
of the Lancashire Cotton Corporation. This is a policy funda- 
mentally different from any policy which the industry considers to 
be wise. The Bankers’ Industrial Development Company 
cannot function effectively unless it puts aside all prejudices 
and partial affections. The present test for the admission of a 
company into a rationalisation scheme is whether the control of 
that company can be obtained without the provision of cash. 

The arbitrary rule—“ no new capital for old ”’—sets up a 
gate through which only the financially embarrassed mills can 
(in the circumstances recorded above) possibly pass. In 
consequence the practical result is that the Bankers’ Industrial 
Development Company is forced to limit its activities to the most 
financially embarrassed companies. The most financially em- 
barrassed companies are frequently, though not always, the 
oldest and the most inefficient. We have, therefore, a policy of 
rationalisation acting in the main through the inefficient. The 
bad are to swallow up the good instead of the more rational 
policy of the good swallowing up the bad. 

In practice the Bankers’ Industrial Development Company’s 
policy results in the starting up of old inefficient units because 
the management consider themselves to be under no obligation 
to provide interest charges on assets for which no cash has been 
paid. While these old companies are being restarted, more 
efficient companies—that is to say, companies with a superior 
profit-earning capacity—are being closed down because the 
fixed interest charges they have to bear are excessive. 

The Joint Stock Banks may have been prepared to make 
over all their bad accounts to the Lancashire Cotton Corporation 
in exchange for paper. What is going to be their attitude now 
that it is found that the surrendered bad accounts are being used 
in the field of production to turn the retained good accounts 
also into bad accounts ? 

What the trade requires is a rationalisation programme which 
will reduce the fixed interest charges in efficient companies to 
an agreed economic figure and ensure the concentration of 
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production in these units. By such means the economic 
efficiency and the competitive capability of the whole industry 
would be raised. 

The present policy of the Bankers’ Industrial Development 
Company, however, makes such a result extremely difficult to 
obtain. Their plan involves rationalisation through the financially 
embarrassed, and the increase of internal competition against 
those who, up to now, have been able to weather the storm. 
It means a lowering of selling prices, not by increased industrial 
efficiency, but by the throwing away of capital. If this policy 
is allowed to continue unchecked, it may involve the economic 
collapse of every section of the industry. 


*.* An article, dealing with this subject from the banking 
aspect, will appear in the March issue of Lloyds Bank Monthly 


Review. 


The Year’s Foreign Trade 
T December Trade Returns were again disappointing, 





for exports of British goods, at £38-5 millions, were the 

lowest of any month of the year, and compare most 
unfavourably with a monthly average of £47°5 millions. The 
salient facts regarding the year as a whole are given below :— 








Increase (+) 
Description. 1929. 1930. or 
Decrease (— ) 
fx mill £ mill. {mil 
Total Imports .. ee ee o< 220-7 1,044-8 — 175-9 
Retained Imports +“ me “vs 1, 111-0 957-8 — 153-2 
Raw Material Imports os 339-6 250-8 — 888 
Total ao aman British goods . ee es 729-3 570-5 — 158-8 
Coal 2 48-6 45-7 — 29 
British a Goods, Exports 573-8 439-8 — 134-0 
ae ae 109-7 87-0 — 22-7 
Total Ex sie . on ‘ 839-0 657-5 — 181-5 
Visible ~ Balance — 381-7 — 387-3 — 56 














In interpreting these results the first point to bear in mind 
is that all these figures represent values, and are therefore affected 
directly by changes in the average level of prices. Now, the 
wholesale price-level during 1930 was 15 per cent below that 
amount in 1929, and this big fall in prices is at least a partial 
explanation of the contraction in the value of British imports and 


exports. 
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Even so, the fall in prices has not been sufficient to explain 
the whole of the contraction, especially as prices of finished 
goods—which form an appreciable proportion of our imports 
po still more of our exports—have not fallen by anything like 
15 percent. Thus there has been some contraction in volume as 
well. How serious this is is shown by the following table, 
giving the volume of our foreign trade, taken from official 
sources :— 














Imports. Exports. 
Year. | aap 
British Imported 
Gross. Retained. | Produce. | Produce. 
1924 .. os aa 100-0 100-0 7 100-0 100-0 
1927 .. ae a 108-9 111-2 102-3 90-1 
1928 . ad 105-6 107°8 104-7 88-0 
1929 ist quarter ne 110-8 113-5 106-7 89-1 
2nd_ sy, Me 108-0 109-8 106-5 93-1 
Srd yy ws 105-9 109-5 109-1 76-6 
4h =, a 118-9 123-6 110-9 80-4 
1930 1st 20 bid 109-6 112-8 99-9 83-5 
2nd _ ae 105-6 107-6 87-4 89-5 
Srd 55 ae 100-4 104-2 85-0 69-9 
4th y oof oare 121-4 82-7 81-3 











1924 is taken as the base year, and equated to I0o0. 

These figures show that the big drop in the volume of both 
imports and exports occurred during the winter of 1929-30, 
whereas the fall in re-exports came six months later. There is 
a pronounced seasonal up-swing in imports every autumn. 
Further information regarding the way in which 1930 compares 
with the preceding year can be derived from the actual details 
of quantities of goods imported and exported, as shown below :— 

Quantity (000’s omitted). 














1924. 1929. | 1930. 
Imports (gross)— 
Wheat, cwts. . a nia 117,421 111,769 | 105,007 
Raw Cotton, centals tt} 715,777 15,398 | 12,102 
Sheep & Lamb’s wool, centals. . 7,603 8,139 7,834 
Iron Ore, tons .. 5,927 5,757 4 353 
Crude Petroleum, gallons ‘ ve 464,363 481, 349 x 
Exports (British goods 
“ : tons " - es eel 61,651 60,267 54,879 
Iron and Steel, tons .. nel 3,851 4,379 | 3,158 
Machinery, tons ol 463 562 481 
Cotton Piece-goods, sq. ‘yds. ..| 4,443,959 3,671,687 | 2,406,767 
Woollen Tissues, sq. yds. .. 164,740 108,185 79,042 
Locomotives, tons 24 40 | 51 


Motor Cars, number : ; : : 15 42 30 
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It is now possible to get a general picture of the situation :-— 

(1) The fall in the value of our foreign trade is partly due toa 
fall in prices and partly to a contraction in volume. It is unwise to 
dogmatize too closely as to the relative importance of each factor. 

(2) Even so, it is satisfactory that in a year that witnessed 
a major trade depression, our imports were 8-1 per cent above 
1924, while our exports were only 11-3 per cent below it. The 
true interpretation of these facts is that we possess a solid 
residuum of trade which continues in bad years as well as in good 
years. It is equally pertinent to point out that for the third 
quarter of 1930, while 2,056,000 men and women were out of 
work, 9,689,000 were still in work in insured trades alone. 
Even in days of depression we must remember to count the 
good as well as the bad. 

(3) The relative stability of imports possesses its good as 
well as its bad side. On the good side must be counted the 
fact that all “‘ articles wholly or mainly unmanufactured,” and a 
large proportion of “ articles wholly or mainly manufactured,” 
are the raw materials of British industry, and to this extent the 
maintenance of imports is a sign of the vitality of British 
industry under notoriously unfavourable conditions. 

(4) The decline in exports is more serious. It is evidence 
of a weakening of British competitive power in world markets, 
and when the crushing burden of taxation and the high level of 
production costs are recalled, no further explanation of this 
weakening is needed. Even so, the details of exports quoted 
above show that a few trades are holding their own. 

(5) The fact that the December exports were the worst of 
the year suggests that the turning-point has not yet been reached. 
The main need to-day is to watch carefully for its arrival, and to 
strain every nerve to reduce taxation and other costs, and so 
bring nearer the day upon which the British trade curve at last 
begins to turn upwards. 


Finance and Industry 





(6) The Joint Stock Bank: (e) Endorsements, etc. 


HE next important group of obligations is that of 
“Confirmed Credits.” As a rule, a customer does 
not walk casually into his bank with a parcel of bills 

and ask his bank to accept them. The arrangements have to 
be made beforehand, especially as the bills emanate from their 
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drawers, who are usually not customers of the bank at all. A 
common mode of procedure is for a customer who has reason 
to suppose that he will shortly require his banker to accept 
bills on his behalf to approach his banker and request him to 
open a credit for him. Credits take various forms, and are of 
so complex a character that a special article will be devoted to 
them at some future date. Meanwhile, it may be explained that 
if a banker agrees to open a credit for a customer, what he is 
really engaging to do is to accept bills on behalf of his customer 
up to the maximum amount specified in the credit and in 
accordance with its terms. 

One important class of credits are those known as “ Con- 
firmed Credits.” If a banker opens a confirmed credit he 
engages not to withdraw without the consent of all parties the 
facility he so grants, before its expiry. An unconfirmed credit, 
however, can be cancelled at any moment, if the banker thinks 
fit, except in so far as drafts have been drawn prior to notice of 
cancellation. 

Some joint-stock banks group confirmed credits and 
acceptances under a single item in their balance-sheet, but 
Lloyds Bank includes confirmed credits under “‘ Endorsements, 
Guarantees and other Obligations.” The distinction is an 
important one. A trader arranges for a credit to be opened at 
his bank as and when he sees a prospect of doing business, and 
in order to be on the safe side he may have a credit opened of a 
size sufficient to cover all the business he is likely to do. On 
the other hand, it is only when the business actually materializes 
that the bank accepts bills drawn against the credit. Thus the 
opening of a credit betokens a prospect of trade ; the acceptance 
of bilis means that that trade is actually being done. The result 
is that fluctuations in the size of a bank’s “ acceptances ” are a 
much better indication of the amount of trade passing, if this item 
represents acceptances alone and excludes confirmed credits. 

Under whichever heading confirmed credits are included, 
they represent a contingent liability of the bank balanced by a 
per contra liability of the customer. The contingency, however, 
is more remote than that incurred when the bank accepts a bill, 
for when a bank opens a credit it is only undertaking to accept 
bills if and when it is asked to do so. It often happens that 
credits are not drawn upon fully, and sometimes, owing to 
business failing to materialise, they may not be used at all. 

“Endorsements ” and “ Guarantees” are comparatively 
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small items. The former relates to such cases where a bank 
endorses a bill of exchange, thereby engaging itself to meet the 
bill if the original drawer and acceptor fail. ‘‘ Guarantees ” 
explain themselves. A typical case is the guarantee given by a 
banker in respect of a motorist who is taking his car on a tour 
abroad, and who has, in conjunction with one of the motoring 
Organizations, to give some surety before he can escape the 
customs duties that otherwise would be charged on his car when 
he took it into a foreign country. 

The most important item under the heading “ Endorse- 
ments, Guarantees and other Obligations ” is that of forward 
exchange contracts. Take as an example that of a customer of 
the bank who knows that in three months’ time he will have to 
pay someone in New York $10,000. He knows from a glance 
at the foreign exchange table published in his newspaper what 
$10,000 will cost him in sterling to-day, but he does not know 
what the cost will be in three months’ time; and it may be 
essential to him that he should know. So he goes down to his 
bank and asks if he can buy $10,000 “ three months’ forward” 
—that is, to be delivered to him and paid for in three months’ 
time, and he asks his banker what the transaction will cost him. 

Now, there is an active market in London in forward 
exchange, both for one month’s and three months’ delivery, 
just as there are active markets in futures in respect of wheat, 
cotton, and many other important commodities. This means 
that a banker can safely sell one of his customers $10,000, three 
months’ forward, and immediately cover himself by buying 
$10,000, three months’ forward, in the market. Also definite 
rates are quoted in the market for forward exchange, just as they 
are quoted for spot exchange, namely for foreign currencies 
to be bought and paid for at once. The only distinction is that 
whereas spot exchange rates are quoted directly in one currency 
against the other—e.g., $4.86 per {1—forward rates are quoted 
with reference to the spot rate—e.g., 4 cent above spot. This 
means that if the spot rate is $4.86, the forward rate is $4.86}. 

The customer now knows where he stands. His $10,000 
to be delivered and paid for in three months’ time will cost him 
£1 per $4.86}, or £2,055 10s., plus any charge the bank makes 
for the facility. So if he thinks fit, he closes the deal, and 
engages to accept $10,000 and pay £2,055 10s. three months 
after the date of the transaction. The same day, the bank 
protects itself by buying $10,000 three months’ forward in the 
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market. By so doing, it engages in three months’ time to take 
over $10,000 from someone in the market, probably some other 
bank, and to pay £2,055 Ios. 

Now look at these transactions from the standpoint of the 
bank. It has incurred two sets of liabilities; one to pay its 
customer $10,000 in three months’ time ; the other to pay to 
Some other bank £2,055 Ios. in three months’ time. Valuing 
its dollar liability at its sterling equivalent, it must show in its 
balance-sheet under “‘ Endorsements, Guarantees and other 
Obligations,” not £2,055 Ios., but twice that sum, namely 
£4,111. Similarly, it has put two different people under an 
obligation to it, firstly its customer who will have to pay it 
£2,055 10s.; and secondly the other bank, who will have to 
pay over $10,000. Again valuing the dollars at their sterling 
equivalent, the bank shows under the heading “ Liabilities of 
Customers for Endorsements, Guarantees and other Obligations,” 
the double amount of £4,111. 

It may happen that a bank “ marries ” two forward exchange 
transactions with consecutive customers, one of whom wishes 
to buy and the other to sell forward dollars. If so, it would 
only have to enter each transaction at its single value, for there 
would be no covering deal in the market. Still, even allowing 
for this, the bank’s liabilities and per contra assets arising from 
its forward exchange operations are greatly in excess of the 
actual forward exchange transactions it has with its customers 
alone. 

This concludes the analysis of these two items “Acceptances” 
and “Endorsements, Guarantees and other Obligations.” 
Differing as they do in detail, they have two qualities in common, 
The first is that they are all of a deferred character, and the 
second is that they represent transactions in which the bank is 
virtually acting as the agent of its customers. Incidentally they 
include some of the most important ways in which British 
Banks facilitate the trade of the whole world. 


Notes of the Month 


The Money Market.—Several important movements of 
funds occurred during the past month. During the last week 
of December, the market was engaged in borrowing money from 
the Bank of England in preparation for the last day of the year, 
when the clearing banks called in many of their loans to the 
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market, so as to augment their cash balances in accordance with 
their usual custom. To fill the void thus created, the market 
borrowed from the bank approximately £43,000,000, while the 
Bank gave further assistance by buying from the market some 
£27,000,000 of Treasury Bills and other Government securities. 
On Ist January, the clearing banks released their funds, and as 
the last loans raised at the Bank did not fall due for repayment 
until 9th January (for the Bank never lends for less than a week, 
and on occasions of pressure for still longer minimum periods) 
the market was temporarily in possession of an abundance of 
funds. Discount rates consequently weakened from 22 per 
cent—the rate in force just before Christmas—to 2} per cent, 
the weakness being intensified by the reduction to 2 per cent in 
the French Bank rate. Eight days later, when the Bank of 
England had been repaid, the glut of money disappeared, and 
discount rates firmed up to 2,5, per cent. This on the whole 
was a good thing, for had London discount rates remained 
weak, much of the advantage to London of the reduction in the 
French bank rate would have been neutralised. The following 
week conditions in London again became more stringent. On 
15th January, the money market had to pay to the Bank of 
England approximately £55,000,000 in respect of the out- 
standing balance of the final call of 90 per cent on last October’s 
issue of 4 per cent Treasury bonds. Against this, the redemption 
on the same day of the 4 per cent (tax compounded) War Loan 
meant that the Bank disbursed on behalf of the Government 
£75,000,000 in cash to the holders of the loan. Thus, on 
balance, the Bank paid out more than it received, but whereas 
the Treasury bond call had to be paid by the market at once, the 
War Loan repayment cheques sent out by the Bank took some 
time to reach their recipients, who were scattered all over the 
country, and to be returned by them through their banks to the 
Bank of England for payment. Consequently, on 15th January 
the Bank received far more than it paid out, with the result that 
the market was short of funds and had to borrow a small amount 
from the Bank. A few days later, when the War Loan cheques 
had come in, the balance was restored and money again became 
easy. On 22nd January the Bank was repaid without difficulty. 
Discount rates, however, have lately hardened under the influence 
of the gold shipments to France referred to below. 


The Foreign Exchanges—The most important develop- 
ments of the month have related to the franc, and in a lesser 
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degree to the Australian pound. On 2nd January, the Banque 
de France reduced its discount rate from 2} to 2 per cent, and 
it was generally understood that the motives behind this reduction 
were partly the psychological one of restoring confidence in the 
French banking system and partly the more practical one of 
making Paris a less attractive centre for short money than 
London. The ultimate object behind both these motives was 
to arrest the flow of gold from London to Paris, and from this 
standpoint the immediate result was disappointing, for the 
exchange rate between the two centres did not respond to the 
point where arrangements for gold shipments could profitably 
be cancelled. A fortnight later it became known that, so soon 
as the necessary details had been settled, the Banque de France 
would be prepared to accept standard gold (-917 fine), and on 
16th January this change in the Banque de France’s procedure 
took effect. Its practical effect was that henceforward the 
Banque de France will accept the standard gold now paid out 
by the Bank of England, without it having to be refined by 
shippers at some expense and delay tothem. This has had three 
important consequences. In the first place, the export gold 
point of the Paris exchange—i.e., the rate at which it first begins 
to be profitable to ship gold from the Bank of England to the 
Banque de France—has been raised from Frs. 123.65 to 
Frs. 123.89 to the pound. Secondly, the premium which fine gold 
has lately commanded in the London market—owing to the fact 
that hitherto fine gold alone could be shipped directly to Paris— 
has entirely disappeared. Thirdly, and most important of 
all, gold shipments from London to Paris are no longer 
limited to £300,000 a day, which was the largest amounts with 
which the refiners could deal, but are free to be made in un- 
limited quantities. Illustration of this third result was found 
in the fact that during the four days immediately following 
the Banque de France’s decision, as much as £3,454,000 was 
withdrawn from the Bank of England for shipment to Paris. 
Thus the rate of outflow of gold to Paris was intensified, and 
towards the end of January the gold situation had become 
sufficiently serious to warrant special action designed to raise 
London discount rates. As regards the Australian exchange, for 
several months the Australian banks had, in order to facilitate 
interest payments on Australia’s external debt, fixed the rate by 
agreement at £108 I0s.—{109 Australian to {100 sterling. 
This rate was lower than the economic situation of the Dominion 
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demanded, and was only maintained by the rigorous rationing of 
Australian demands for sterling. As a result an “ outside ” 
market in foreign exchange came into existence, in which con- 
siderably higher rates were quoted. Early in January, the 
agreement broke down, and as a result the “ official ” exchange 
rate went first to {115—£115 10s., and later by stages to 
£125—£125 10s. These new rates are more in accordance with 
the facts, but they increase the burden of the National Debt. On 
the other hand they give an advantage to Australian exporters, 
and on general grounds the development is to be welcomed. As 
regards the remaining exchanges, the most serious development 
is the weakness of sterling against the dollar, due mainly to the 
repatriation of American foreign balances. In the middle of 
January the rate was only $4°85,4, or nearly down to the 
export gold point, which is calculated to be $4°851—8,. So 
far gold has not gone to America, but unless America sees fit 
to divert funds to Europe, there is danger of this happening. 


The Stock Exchange—After an initial fortnight of inactivity 
at the beginning of the year, the majority of markets developed 
serious weakness in the middle of January. Gilt-edged stocks 
reacted slightly in sympathy with the more stringent monetary 
conditions, and on the news of the heavy gold shipments to 
France, but even towards the end of the month signs of strength 
were not lacking. India stocks improved slightly at the New 
Year, but fell away again later in the month, while Australian 
stocks showed at times pronounced weakness as a result of the 
depreciation of the exchange. In the foreign market, Brazilian 
issues improved on the news of Sir Otto Niemeyer’s forthcoming 
mission to that country, but German stocks were irregular 
and weak, with at times signs of nervousness among holders. 
The home rails market has been weak and inactive, the South 
Wales coal dispute having inevitably had an adverse effect. 
Among foreign rails, Argentine stocks were weak in sympathy 
with the exchange, but a moderate rally followed the news that 
arrangements were being made to support the exchange by gold 
shipments. Industrials opened the month quietly, but later 
on a number of circumstances combined to bring about a 
pronounced decline. Among these were to be found the labour 
troubles in Lancashire and South Wales, pessimistic views taken 
at certain company meetings, disappointing reports of the 
January sales from the retail trade, and heavy provincial selling. 
Rubber shares have been dull and inactive, while oil shares first 
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improved and then reacted, both movements being inspired by 
current American news. In the mining market, Kaffirs rose 
early in the month. Later, Paris selling caused a reaction, but 
this was short-lived, and was followed by further substantial 
advances. 


Home Reports 


The Industrial Situation 


The New Year has opened badly. At the moment, there 
is no sign that the fall in commodity prices has been arrested, 
and in some respects the December trade and production 
figures were the worst of the year, thus showing that the bottom 
of the depression curve has not yet been reached. To these 
general troubles were added in January, labour disputes in 
the cotton and coal industries, both arising from the same 
basic difficulty of reconciling current prices and costs. Taking 
a broad view, the problem to-day is largely one of restoring 
confidence. There is sufficient money in existence to-day 
to support a higher price-level and more active trade, but 
the world is in a vicious circle, in which traders are deterred 
by the downward trend of prices, and prices continue to fall 
because traders are afraid to buy. A heavy responsibility 
rests upon all those who can help to restore confidence and 
so break this circle, and not least upon those entrusted with 
the conduct of the national finances. 


Agriculture 


England and Wales.—An official report states that at the 
New Year, cultivation and sowing were hardly as forward as 
usual, but that the condition of autumn-sown corn was promising. 
There are indications that the acreage under wheat and oats 
will this year be reduced. The open weather was favourable 
to live stock, and supplies of winter keep are adequate. Milk 
yields remained normal. 

Scotland.—Cultivation generally is well forward, and winter- 
sown wheat is looking well. Grain prices have ‘been steady 
at present low levels, with oats slightly higher for best milling 
quality. The potato trade has improved, and prices have 
risen appreciably. Supplies of live stock have been ample, 
and although medium weight cattle have maintained their 
value, prices of heavy and secondary animals have been reduced. 
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Coal 





The South Wales stoppage, while it lasted, diverted a 
certain amount of business to other coal fields, but the British 
industry, regarded as a whole, lost more business than it gained. 
Scotland, however, seems to be in a fairly favourable position. 


Hull.—There is a good demand for prompt shipment, 
and prices for practically all qualities are higher. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne—The stoppage in the Welsh coalfields 
has driven a fair amount of business to Durham and Northum- 
berland. Pits have been working well and in mid-January 
were booked ahead for two or three weeks. 


Sheffield —The export market is fairly strong. Industrial 
fuels are in poor demand, but the colder weather has stimulated 
the household coal trade. 


Cardiff —Work was interrupted by the labour dispute 
for three weeks in January, and while the stoppage enabled 
existing stocks to be reduced, it has lost to South Wales a certain 
amount of business. Thus the Egyptian State Railways 
contract, shipment of which is to begin in February, has been 
reduced from 155,000 to 100,000 tons. 


Newport.—In early January shipments were very nearly 
stopped by the dispute. Stocks were sufficient to provide some 
cargoes, but had the stoppage continued there must have been 
further dismissals of dock workers. 


East of Scotland.—On both sides of the Forth, the demand 
for navigation coal expanded in January, and washed fuels 
were also in good request. On the Fife side prime steams 
and Dysart mains, owing to increased business, advanced 
in price. It is uncertain to what extent this improvement 
was due to the Welsh stoppage. Sales of house coal kept 
pace with production. 


Glasgow.—Since the beginning of the year all qualities 
of coal, large and small, have been scarce for shipment, owing 
not only to the restriction of output by the operation of the 
quota system, but also to a good home demand. Prices 
consequently reached higher levels. Not many enquiries have 
been received from foreign countries, however, and it has 
been impossible, in face of Polish competition, to do business 
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on the basis of collieries’ quotations except in limited quantities 
for prompt shipment. 


Iron and Steel 


The New Year has opened very badly, and in many 
cases the Christmas holidays were extended. Cleveland pig 
iron has been reduced by §s. per ton, while similar reductions 
have been made in certain steel prices, through the medium 
of the scheme under which rebates are granted to consumers 
who use British steel alone. It is still too early to tell if these 
concessions are having any stimulating effect. 

Birmingham.—The new quarter is bringing very little 
additional business forward. Forges are working short time, 
and orders consist only of small lots for immediate requirements. 


Sheffield—The year has opened unfavourably. The 
brightest spot in the steel trade is high-class tool and alloy 
steels, where orders have increased and enquiries on hand 
are more promising. In the open hearth section more furnaces 
are now in operation than prior to the holiday stoppage. 

Newport—The end of December found works very short 
of orders, and all are working short time. 

Glasgow.—Demand has been very unsatisfactory since 
the resumption of operations after the New Year holidays, 
and lower prices are now quoted for home deliveries by producers 
of heavy steel and pig iron. The tube trade is particularly 
depressed, as there is an almost complete absence of demand 
from the Far East, India and Australia, but it is expected that 
Canada will begin to buy tubes and also sheets in the early 
Spring. There is very little demand for pig iron, and only 
five furnaces are in blast in Scotland. 





Engineering 

Birmingham.—Heavy engineering is still dull, but some 
orders for re-equipment work have been received by the electrical 
section. Motor car and accessories manufacturers are still 
holding their own. Railway carriage and wagon trades are 
moderately occupied with work in hand, but there are no fresh 
orders of any size coming forward. 

Coventry —The motor car trade remains patchy, but 
several of the light car factories remain busy. The commercial 
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vehicle trade is very dull. Business in motor cycles and pedal 
cycles is quiet, and is being adversely affected by the foreign 
exchange difficulties with Australia and elsewhere, and also 
by the existing trade dispute in Lancashire. The machine 
tool trade continues dull, though there is a distinct improve- 
ment in enquiries. Conditions in the electrical engineering 
trade are very fair. 


Luton.—Variable conditions prevail in the district. 
Hydraulic engineers report that orders are very scarce, but 
that the position seems hopeful. Manufacturers of motor 
cars and light and heavy lorries are exceedingly busy. 

Sheffield—In general engineering lines, particularly in 
crushing machinery, road making machinery, and dredgers 
and parts, there is a slight but decided improvement. Engineers’ 
small tools, hacksaws, twist drills, are in good demand, this 
being chiefly due to the superiority of the Sheffield product. 
The season for farm and garden tools is slow in opening, despite 
the cuts in wholesale prices made by the manufacturers. 


Glasgow.—Marine engineers in the Clyde area are still 
very short of work owing to the decline in the output of tonnage 
at the shipyards and continued scarcity of orders for new boats. 


Metal and Hardware Trades 


Birmingham.—Business is still quiet, and many mills are 
working short time. While orders are numerous, they are 
small in size and only for immediate requirements. ‘There 
is little inclination to place orders fo: forward delivery. 


Sheffield —Conditions are extremely quiet, one of the 
chief causes being the loss of the Australian market. Although 
the price of raw silver has reached a record low level, this has 
failed to stimulate the demand for silverware. The introduction 
of up-to-date plant has had the effect of reducing the price 
of spoons and forks by an appreciable amount, and local 
manufacturers are hoping to regain lost markets. 





Cotton 


Liverpool——The demand for spot cotton has shown no 
improvement, and the market conditions remain quiet and 
featureless. The trade outlook, if anything, has changed 
for the worse, and to the various discouraging factors which 
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have been operating for so long has been added the serious 
dislocation caused by labour trouble in the Lancashire 
manufacturing industry. Prices have been singularly free 
from fluctuations, and this, in face of the increasingly bearish 
Statistical situation, can only be ascribed to the unremitting 
action of the United States Federal Farm Board in increasing its 
already huge commitments in “futures” contracts. For the 
first five months of this season, world consumption of American 
cotton amounted to under 4} million bales, out of an available 
supply of 204 million bales. Unless, therefore, the rate of 
consumption is accelerated during the remainder of the season, 
a carry-over of the unprecedented quantity of upwards of 
9g million bales is a distinct possibility. Amongst the other 
growths, Peruvians have been in very fair demand. 


Wool 


Bradford.—There is no improvement, for although offerings 
in the primary market appear to be freely taken up, there is 
still a lack of confidence in this market. The heavy declines 
in prices recorded at the January London sales have had a 
discouraging effect. 

Huddersfield —The depression is still acute in all branches 
of the textile industry and little business is being done. There 
appears to be little prospect of improvement until the Spring 
buying season opens, and manufacturers are finding it difficult 
to keep their machinery employed. 

Hawick—Wool prices are now at their lowest post-war 
level, but notwithstanding this very few of the Border tweed 
manufacturers are fully employed at present, most of the Spring 
orders having been completed. A number of repeat orders 
are still coming in, however, and more confirmations are being 
received for next Winter, merchants being a little more optimistic 
regarding the outlook than they were a short time ago. The 
hosiery trade is showing a better tendency, a start having 
been made on goods for the Spring season, and if this trade 
develops an improvement should materialise. 


Other Textiles 


Belfast —Irish flax supplies are low, as growers are holding 
back for better prices. Samples of Latvian flax appear good, 
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but no bulk sales have yet been made. Sales of Soviet flax 
have begun, but arrivals at Riga have so far consisted mainly 
of the lower qualities. Yarn stocks are low, and spinners 
are refusing to accept cut prices. More bulk orders have 
been received. After Christmas there was the usual falling 
off in orders for piece-goods, but stocks are low, and a slight 
revival of confidence should bring out fresh business. 

Dundee.—Jute markets continue inactive in all sections, 
and production is being further curtailed. The new Brazilian 
import duties will have a serious effect on the trade. 


Dunfermline —There is no sign yet of any real revival 
in the Fifeshire linen trade, and prices have again fallen. A 
fair amount of business is waiting to be done, but it will not 
come forward until it is clear that the fall in prices has ended. 


Clothing 


Leeds.—The position is far from satisfactory. No bulk 
orders are coming forward, and manufacturers are living more 
or less from hand to mouth. 

Leicester-—The demand for fancy outerwear has been 
about normal, probably due to the fact that merchants are 
holding very small stocks. The underwear department is 
also about normal for the time of the year, but sales would 
probably be better if there were more seasonable weather. 

Luton.—Conditions in the ladies’ hat trade are generally 
very disappointing, and there is a considerable amount of 
foreign competition. 


Leather and Boots 


Leicester.—Business is very slow, both for home and export 
trade, this being probably due to the general depression. The 
styles and colours of shoes remain practically the same as last 
year. 

Northampton.—As a whole the price of leather is rather 
uncertain, and trade is poor. There is a fair demand for patent 
leather and reptile skins in anticipation of Spring orders. In 
the boot and shoe trade, Northampton manufacturers complain 
of lack of orders. Many of the larger factories have been 
on short time, though of late there has been some improvement. 
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In the neighbouring towns trade is better, this being ascribed 
to price cutting and to the payment of non-union rates of wages. 


Walsall.—There is no improvement in the tanning industry 
and, with the exception of a satisfactory demand for sports 
goods, all branches of the leather goods trade are depressed. 
New Year orders are not yet up to expectations. 


Shipping 
Hull. —Tonnage is in plentiful supply, and rates are low. 


Liverpool.—Chartering has been fairly active in the River 
Plate and Australian sections in connection with grain shipments, 
but rates show no improvement. Outward freights were 
depressed by the excess tonnage made available by the stoppage 
in the South Wales coal trade. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Chartering is slow and in favour 
of shippers, as tonnage is being freely offered in every direction. 


Edinburgh—Only about fifteen vessels were on loading 
turn at the Forth coaling ports towards the end of January, 
the export trade in the Lothians having been adversely affected 
by the quota schemes established by the Coal Mines Act. Even 
the Baltic and the Continental trades are quiet at present. 


Glasgow.—The demand for boats to carry coal cargoes to 
foreign destinations has been very restricted since the commence- 
ment of the year owing to scarcity of orders held by shippers. 
Hence tonnage has been in plentiful supply, and rates easy. 


Foodstuffs 


Liverpool_—Wheat prices have again been weak, and 
at the close of 1930 near options fell momentarily to 3s. 11}d. 
per 100 lbs.—a lower figure than has been recorded within 
living memory. There has been a heavy pressure of supplies 
from Australia and Argentina, the offering from these countries 
being assisted by the weak exchange rates, whilst shipments 
from Russia continued on a moderate scale. The last mentioned 
country is fast regaining its pre-war position on the market 
as a leading exporter, its shipments to date for the current 
cereal year commencing Ist August last being some 12} million 
quarters, against 34 million quarters for the comparable period 
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last year. This has intensified the bearish character of the 
present international statistical position. In face of this, 
and of an estimated world excess surplus of over 30,000,000 
quarters at the present time, the market outlook from the point 
of view of holders of wheat is very unpromising. Maize, 
on a light demand and steady selling pressure from the Plate, 
has been a dull market, and new low price records have been 
touched. During the past month there was a good trade 
in Continental bacon, but American bacon was slow and easier 
in price, with supplies light. Hams were quiet, and prices 
easier. Butter showed a fair trade at lower retail rates, but 
cheese was a slow market, supplies being heavy. The consump- 
tive demand at this period of the year is always on the small 
side. In the canned goods section, both meats and fruits were 
in fair demand, and in both cases prices were easier. 


Fishing 

Lowestoft.—Returns published by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries show that 783,889 tons of wet fish were landed 
in England and Wales during the year 1930, as compared with 
714,364 tons in the previous year, but the value decreased from 
£14,444,068 in 1929 to £14,143,559 last year. This is attri- 
butable to the considerably increased catch landed by Hull and 
Grimsby trawlers from distant northern fishing grounds. Here 
in particular, cod and haddock were taken in greater volume. 
Following on the shortage of herrings in Scotland, the English 
herring catch also fell short of last year’s results, and contrary 
to the general trend of food prices, herrings became dearer. 
The increase was due to very keen competition, which was, 
apparently, not ultimately justified, for of the Yarmouth- 
Lowestoft cure approximately three-sevenths remain unshipped. 

West of England—In Mounts Bay, fishing during the past 
month has been very light. At Plymouth, where good prices 
are being obtained, small catches of trawl fish have been landed 
by foreign trawlers. In Torbay, landings for the month of 
December weve heavier than the previous month. Herrings 
were plentiful, and good prices were obtained. 

Scotland.—Most of the fishing fleet has been engaged 
on line fishing during the past month with fairly satisfactory 
results, prices having been well maintained. The herring 
fishing has now commenced, and while catches have so far 
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been comparatively light, prices are at a remunerative level, 
and in certain cases have reached as high as §os. per cran. 


Other Industries 


Timber.—The Hull trade in December was quiet with 
a fair demand for housing schemes. Some sizes in joinery 
wood and small boards are scarce and have fetched fair prices. 
Plaster laths are in demand. Spot prices generally are weak 
in view of the revised Russian prices coming out in January, 
and there is keen competition to sell. The market for f.o.w. 
goods is awaiting details and selling prices of the Russian goods 
which are in the hands of the Central Softwood Buying 
Corporation who have purchased the 1931 production. 


Pottery.—Business is still disappointing, and factories 
are suffering from lack of orders. Overseas demands show 
a falling off, and the Australian market (one of the chief overseas 
markets in the china trade) now presents difficulties owing 
to the financial situation. 


China clay.—An event which is bound to have an important 
bearing on the future of the Cornish clay industry is the recent 
dissolution of the Associated China Clays, Ltd., the organisation 
which was formed in January, 1928, to control the industry, and 
which embraced many of the largest producers. It is too early 
to forecast the results of this step, but a reduction of prices 
and profits seems indicated for a time at any rate. 


Paper-making and printing —The Edinburgh paper-making 
trade has improved a little since the New Year, and prospects 
are regarded as brighter notwithstanding the general depression. 
The printing side, however, is not picking up as was hoped, 
and there is a certain amount of unemployment. 





Dominion Reports 
Australia 
From the National Bank of Australasia Limited 


Unseasonable heavy rains have delayed wheat harvesting, 
and led to a reduction in the prospective yield to 180,000,000 
bushels. These rains should ensure exceptionally favourable 
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pastoral conditions throughout the summer, and it is also 
believed that butter production should continue at a high 
level for a long period. The general depression in trade and 
industry continues, and the usual seasonal improvements 
are lacking. 


Canada 
From the Imperial Bank of Canada 


The general outlook remains depressing, and further 
recessions were recorded by the most recent trade indicators. 
On the other hand, there has been an improvement in grain and 
flour shipments, and consequently in car-loadings on the rail- 
roads. ‘There is also some sign that greater resistance is being 
displayed to the general downward trend, and some industries 
report a slight improvement in output. Furthermore, surplus 
wheat stocks have lately been reduced, and in view of the fact 
that the whole of the Dominion’s purchasing power has been 
affected by the recent low prices of wheat and other farm 
produce, this is a hopeful sign. There is a general feeling that 
the worst is nearly over, and meanwhile some satisfaction 1s felt 
at the fact that the depression has not been so severe as might 
have been expected. The recent strength displayed by the 
mining industries in the face of low metal prices is also hopeful. 


India 


December witnessed a further decline in raw cotton prices 
mainly in sympathy with the downward trend of American 
cotton. The Bombay market was nervous and demand only 
moderate. Trade in Manchester goods is still at a standstill 
owing to the political situation. Fair clearances of local goods 
were reported, but this section, too, has been hampered by 
— troubles, while the fall in cotton prices has checked 

emand, 





Irish Free State 





Sales of livestock have been brisk, and prices well main- 
tained. Great progress has been made with sugar-beet cultiva- 
tion, and results have exceeded expectations. During January, 
labour troubles occurred in the building and allied industries, 
but the general outlook is healthy. Unemployment is diminish- 
ing, and export trade expanding. 
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Foreign Reports 
France 


From Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Limited 


__ Railway traffic receipts for 1930 amounted to Frs. 15°4 
milliards, against Frs. 15°5 milliards in 1929. Increases were 
recorded only by the Etat and Orleans lines. The Bourse 
remains dull, with business depressed by the aftermath of 
the Oustvic failure, and also by the demand for money over 
the end of the year. Debentures and other stocks with a fixed 
rate of interest have, however, escaped the general relapse. 
The current yield on a number of selected first-class shares 
is 4 per cent, or a shade higher than that obtainable on bonds 
of the same class. 


Bordeaux.—The deficiency of the recent vintage has 
stimulated purchases from growers, and there is a slightly better 
demand for older wines. Business in the rosin market is limited 
to small parcels, mainly to cover forward sales. 


Le Havre.—Coffee prices improved slightly towards the 
end of December, but near positions have since reacted. 
— remains poor and Brazil is reported to hold large 
stocks. 

Lille-—The cotton industry is inactive, mainly because of 
the holidays and stock-taking. It is hoped that the Federal 
Farm Board in America will intervene with the object of 
strengthening prices. The jute trade is also very quiet. There 
is a complete lack of enquiries, and spinners are contemplating 
a curtailment of production, to be effected in such a way as 
to avoid unemployment. Flax prices continue to fall, and 
the local market is at a standstill. Quotations for Naples 
hemp are firmer, but spinners are holding back, being influenced 
by the unsatisfactory state of the flax market. 


Roubaix.—The continued fall in wool prices and the bad 
state of trade at the manufacturing end of the woollen industry 
have combined to make the general position less favourable. 
Top-makers have suffered heavy losses, and the fall in noils has 
been even more catastrophic. Combers are still busy, but their 
losses on raw material financed by them are largely absorbing 
their profits from commission work. Spinners, perhaps, are at 
the moment best placed, for their mills are fairly well employed. 
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Even so, their outlook is uncertain. In the weaving section, 
makers of men’s suitings have work in hand, but manufacturers 
of dress goods may soon have to resort to short-time working, 
and some may even have to close their mills. In the Tourcoing 
cotton industry some mills are already only able to work three 
days a week, while in Roubaix in the middle of January, there 
were Over 1,000 unemployed. In short, it is to be feared 
that this area is at last becoming involved in the general trade 
depression, and if unemployment increases, it is possible that a 
certain number of foreign workers will be expelled. 

Marseilles —Ground-nut and copra prices have fallen by 
£1 Ios. to £2 per ton, and oils and oilcake prices have declined 
in sympathy. Business is restricted. Olive oil quotations are 
also weaker, but it is thought that they will eventually rally 
owing to the current poor harvest reports. Foreign orders have 
decreased considerably. 


Belgium 
From Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Limited 


Brussels —Iron and steel prices have fallen slightly, and 
business is weak. Demand for industrial fuel is poor, and stocks 
are again heavier. The seasonal improvement in the house 
coal trade has lately been checked by the mild weather. The 
sheet glass trade has recently received sufficient orders to justify 
a small increase in production, but there is no improvement 
in the plate glass section, which is only working at 30 per cent 
of capacity. The textile industries are very depressed and 
are largely working short time. Business on the Stock Exchange 
is very restricted and money is extremely plentiful and cheap. 


Germany 


From the Bank of British West Africa Limited 


The Reichs President has issued a decree which provides 
that in the event of wage agreements in essential industries 
lapsing or being cancelled, new agreements may be dictated 
by the majority vote of a special board of five members, consisting 
of one representative each of employers and employees and 
three “impartial” members. This decree was immediately 
used to dictate a reduction of 6 per cent in the wages of the 
Ruhr colliers. Iron prices have lately been cut by amounts 
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ranging from RM. 11-50 to RM. 12 per ton. Reports from 
the textile industry are depressing. The important Bemberg 
Art Silk Co. has closed down its works completely, and finds 
itself compelled to write down its assets by £700,000. The 
number of unemployed continues to increase. The labour 
bureaus had 4,357,000 on their books on 31st December, 1930, 
against 2,851,000 at the end of 1929. Various industries 
are continuing to agitate for the introduction of a system 
of subsidies to be paid from the Unemployed Insurance Fund 
as a form of “productive unemployment relief,” but these 
plans are criticised by other undertakings which would not 
be in a position to benefit from them. On the money market, 
discount rates are easier. The foreign exchanges have mostly 
moved against Germany on withdrawals of foreign funds, 
while this month an additional factor is that a payment in 
foreign currency will have to be made on account of Reparations. 
There has again been considerable selling pressure on the 
Stock Exchange, and most Industrials have established new 
low records, shipping shares having been particularly depressed. 
During 1930 nearly 2,000,000 bills, amounting to RM. 600 
millions, were protested in Germany, whilst there were 23,359 
bankruptcies and legal compromises. 


Holland 


Unemployment has increased slightly since the New 
Year, but the figures are not yet disquieting. The diamond 
industry—a typical luxury trade—is mainly affected. So far 
the trade depression has affected profits, rather than production, 
and while company reports are despondent reading, there 
has been no wide-spread reduction in wages. The difficulties 
of home farmers and East Indian planters remain the chief 
source of anxiety. A bill is now under discussion to make 
compulsory the grinding of native-grown wheat, while another 
bill is to be introduced, which will provide home potato-growers 
with cheap credits through co-operative potato-flour factories. 


Norway 


It is now clear that the world depression only began to 
affect Norway as recently as six months ago, and that it has 
primarily involved agriculture and shipping. The troubles 
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of the forestry and timber interests are largely due to the 
difficulties of establishing satisfactory price arrangements in 
world markets and to the effects of Soviet dumping. Some 
hopes are placed upon amalgamations that have recently taken 
place between leading Norwegian firms. Whale oil production 
has expanded, and has now reached the point where some 
attention must be given to the effect of the increased productive 
power of floating factories upon the oil market. 


Sweden 


The timber and wood-pulp industries are now working 
under great difficulties, and reliance is mainly placed upon 
recent agreements —— to restrict production and to hold 
back surplus stocks from the market. Meanwhile sales in 
both trades have been far below normal. Unemployment 
has again increased, and now amounts to 50,000 for trade 
union members alone, or to nearly 20 per cent of the total 
strength of organised labour in the country. There has been 
a strike in the textile industry, which involved 33,000 workers. 


Denmark 





The trade depression only began to affect Denmark in 
the last quarter of 1930, but it is clear that 1931 will be a very 
difficult year. Current prices for agricultural produce are 
so low as to threaten many farmers with ruin, and have already 
made serious inroads on their purchasing power and so on the 
general economic strength of the country. January witnessed 
further declines in butter and eggs quotations, which were 
only partially off-set by a slight recovery in bacon. Unemploy- 
ment increased during December from 46,000 to 73,000, and 
the figure is now 20,000 above that of a year ago. The Stock 
Exchange has weakened in sympathy with the general economic 
deterioration. 


Switzerland 





From Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Limited 


Switzerland, although naturally feeling the effect of the 
present world-wide depression, remains in a relatively favourable 
position. This is chiefly due to the sound financial structure of 
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Swiss commercial and industrial undertakings. The continued 
activity of the building trade throughout the country is also a 
favourable factor. Exports show a decline of over 300 million 
francs compared with the year 1929. A large number of concerns 
have been working on short time, particularly in the watch- 
making industry, where nearly 60 per cent of all factories are 
affected. There are still relatively few unemployed in 
Switzerland. The Swiss winter resorts reported in mid-January 
a slight falling off in the number of visitors as compared with 
previous years. This is attributed to the uncertainty of the 
weather, and hopes were expressed that the situation would 
improve as the season progressed. 


Spain 


The provisions of the 1930 budget have been extended with 
slight modifications for the current year, and will be presented 
for the examination of Parliament, which, it is expected, will 
assemble at the beginning of March. The results of the last 
fiscal year are regarded as satisfactory, for, notwithstanding a 
fall in Customs receipts and the granting of special credits to 
assist the unemployed, the surplus for 1930 has been provisionally 
estimated at more than 40 million pesetas. A memorandum 
published by the Shipowners’ Association of Bilbao shows that 
Spain has suffered considerably from the depression in freights, 
in spite of premiums to builders and owners, which have 
covered the deficit in working but have not provided tonnage 
with employment. An interesting movement is the formation 
of an association representative of the leading shipbuilding firms, 
to study methods of co-ordinating activities and cheapening 
production. The produce markets remain depressed, and internal 
tension, accompanied by a weakening in the exchange about the 
middle of January, led to heavy selling on the Stock Exchange 
of the favourite speculative counters, and to dull conditions 
generally. 





Morocco 


From the Bank of British West Africa Limited 


Business conditions remain depressed, but without serious 
aggravation. Failures are fewer than was anticipated, and 
though credit is severely restricted, bills are being paid with fair 
promptitude. Rainfall has been general and well distributed, 
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and a larger area than usual is now sown with cereals, barley 
nage The condition of live-stock is improving. 

here are many flights of locusts in the mountains, and they 
are hovering round Marrakech, being only restrained by the 
low temperature. The purchasing power of the natives is 
very low, with resultant stagnation in imports, but the crop 
outlook is fair. 


The United States 


Last year was essentially one of deflation and liquidation. 
There were 26,355 business failures, and 934 bank suspensions. 
Car-loadings fell by 13 per cent in comparison with 1929. 
Early in January, 1931, the steel industry was operating at only 
= per cent of capacity, and in the pig iron trade only 9§ 

aces were in blast. Steel production, however, later 
improved to 41 per cent of capacity on receipt of large orders 
for rails. Trading in raw cotton has been limited, and the 
outlook is far from clear. Still, it is possible that one result of 
the numerous small country bank failures and the consequent 
inability of the small farmers to obtain credit will be that the 
acreage under cotton will be reduced. Regarding business 
generally, a more hopeful tone was noticeable early in January, 
but this may have been inspired by the resumption of work after 
the holiday and stock-taking periods. 





South America 


From the Bank of London & South America Limited 

Buenos Aires.—The continued weakness of the exchange is 
turning press opinion in favour of the establishment of a central 
bank and the modification of the present dual currency system. 
Commodity prices remain low. 

Monte Video.—The cattle and wool markets are both dull. 
Harvesting operations are being hampered by heavy rains. 

Valparaiso.—A new scale of customs duties will come into 
force on 7th February. Business is quiet and the exchange 
steady. 

Bogota.—Business is again more active, and the commercial 
situation is improving. More rain, however, is needed in the 
agricultural areas. 








—— 
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Statistics 


Banking 
1. BANK OF ENGLAND 
Issue Department. Banking Department. 
Date. sts 
Gold Notes in Reserve and Bankers’ Govt. Discounts 
circulation. Proportion. Deposits. Securities. & Advances 
cea! Per 
1930, £ mn. £ mn. £mn.} cent. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. 
Jan. 22 ee) Ldl-1 346-4 64-9 32+] 59-9 57°7 5-8 
1930-31. 
Dec. 31 ..|| 147-6 368-8 39:5 | 27-8 132-4 81-0 49-0 
Jan. 7 ..|| 145-9 363-5 43-1 | 30-6 68-9 53-1 14-4 
Jan. 14 .-|| 144-5 349-9 55-2 | 30°8 64-7 52:0 | 8-4 
Jan. 21 -.|| 142-2 346°5 56°4 | 45-2 68-8 49-2 11-0 


2. TEN CLEARING BANKS 


De- Accept- Call Invest- Ad- 
Date. posits. ances. Cash.* Money. Bills. ments. vances. 
1929. £ mn. { mn. £mn. | £ mn. £mn. fmn. ££ mn. 
December oe] 1,810-7 | 169-6 266-9 143-2 229-0 250-2 | 989-1 
| | 
1930 I | 
July 1,830-9 | 124-5 243+2 145-3 286-4 255-8 966-7 
August... .- |} 1,803-8 | 121-7 236-0 137-2 281-2 265-4 950-7 
September ..|| 1,800-7 | 117-8 233-0 136-2 285-7 270-1 941-9 
October ..|| 1,827°7 |; 116-4 239-7 145-2 297-9 272-1 938-8 
November 1,838-0 | 116-3 238-1 138-9 311-4 279-9 935-4 
December 1,875-8 | 117-5 261-5 144-0 321-5 284-7 928-7 


* Includes balances with other banks and cheques in course of collection 


3. LLOYDS BANK. RATIO OF CURRENT ACCOUNT CREDIT 
BALANCES TO TOTAL CEPOSITS 


y Rati — Ratio. 
ear. avo. Nionta. 1926 19% 
Poa neaedere., We : ¢ %, 
1902 582 January 46-% 45-1 
1914 49-9 February 45:3 44-2 
1919 60-7 March 45°2 44-5 
1920 56:7 April 44°39 45-1 
1921 50:7 May 44:1 44-0 
1924 51-0 June 44-5 44-4 
1925 439-6 July 45°4 44-7 
1926 48-6 August 45°3 44°4 
1927 47-4 Septembe: 453 44-7 
1928 46°4 October 45°6 448 
1929 +52 November 44-7 44-8 
1930 44-7 December 45°53 46-0 
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Money, Exchanges and Public Finance 





1. LONDON AND 








NEW _YORK MONFY RATES 
NEw Yorr. 




















t _Lonpon 
Date Bank 3 Months’ - _Re- siete e Call 
Rate. discount ay discount Bank ac- Money. 
Rate. Loans. Rate. ceptances. 
1930. Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. | Per cent. ) 
Jan. 22 5 3— | Bs 4j k 5 : 
1930-31 
Dec. 31 3 2ss— 16 3—S4 2 2 34 
an. 7 3 2% 1j—2 2 if 14 
an. 14 3 2s 14—2 2 1 14 
an. 21 3 27,—-4 14—2 2 1é 14 
2. FOREIGN EXCHANGES 
London p Jan 22 a — bona al a tale 
on an. 22. | Dec. 31. | Jan. 7. Jan. 14 | ‘Jan. 21 
New York $4-866 4-8632 4-853 4-85 % 4-854 4-8544 : 
Montreal $4-866 | 4-92} | 4-86 ¥, 4-87 4-868 4-864 : 
Paris .. Fr. 124-21 || 123-91 | 123-67 123-67 123-793 123-88 : 
Berlin .« |) Mk. 20-43 || 20-373 || 20-383 20-39 20-423 20-42} | 
Amsterdam . Fl. 12-11 || 12-10 12-06 12-06: 12-063 12-068 : 
Brussels Bel. 35 | 34:94} | 34-76} 34-793 34-834 34-83 
Milan Li. 92°46 || 92:98 || 92-75 92-734 92-744 92-714 
Berne.. Fr. 25-224 | 25:18 || 25-04 25-05 25-064 25-08} 
Stockholm Kr. 18-16 18:13 || 18-12 18-14 18-14 18-134 
Madrid Pras. 25-223), 37-723 || 46-20: 45-773 47-00 46-05 
Vienna Sch, 34-584; 34-61 34-49 34-504 34-52 34-525 
Prague .- | Kr. 164-25 1644 || 163 1634 164 163# 
Buenos Aires 47-62d. aad 5 2 35 35 a 3445 
Rio de Janeiro 5-89d. ls | { 433 47, 
Valparaiso Pes. 40 39: ai 39-92 39-96 39: o 39-97 
Bombay 18d. 17# 1738 1738 173 1738 
Hong Kong .. —d. 1933 134 124 12 12} 
Shanghai —d. 2423 17 16} 15 153 
3. PUBLIC REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
Ja 91, J To ‘8, | j oo ] Le? 
an an. : an. 17, | Jan. 18 
Revenue. 1931. “1930, | Expenditure. 1931. 1930. 
Income Tax 101-6 99-6 Nat. Debt Service 265-8 | 282-0 
Sur-Tax 25-8 22-0 Local Taxation a/c 
Estate Duties 64-2 61-4 payments — 7-7 | 
Stamps 14-2 18-2 | Northern Ireland payments 4-2 3-6 : 
Customs 95-9 96-4 | Other Cons. Fund Services 2-1 2-6 
Excise an 101-2 106-4 Supply Services .. --| 337-0 286-6 
Tax Revenue 407-6 408-5 Ordinary Expenditure 609-1 582-5 
Non-Tax Revenue... 81-0 63-6 | Sinking Fund 40-4 37-9 
Ordinary Revenue 488-6 472-1 | Self-Balancing 
Self-Balancing Expenditure) 61-3 59-3 
Revenue 61-3 59-3 | 
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Trade 
el 1, PRODUCTION 
Date. Coal.* Pig-iron. Steel. 
1929. Tons mn Tons thou. Tons thou 
December ee i 5-0 643 64 
1930. f 
July 7 ~ 4:2 486 621 
August .. 4-2 417 451 
September 4-6 425 581 
October .. 4-7 415 513 
November 4°9 384 434 
December 4-6 350 337 
—" ¥ + Average weekly figures for month. sia il 
2. IMPORTS 
Date. Food. A... 2 3. “a Total. 
1929. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. 
December os 46°6 31-2 27-8 106°4 
1930 
July .. 39-2 19-1 26-0 85-2 
August e 37-1 17-5 24-2 79-9 
September . 36-7 16-5 24-6 78-7 
October Pe 44-1 18-1 27-7 90-9 
November . oo 40- 16°5 21°6 79-4 
December .. ae 44°4 20-6 23°8 89-6 
= ES RN ” 
Date Food Pa. — — 7 Total. 
1929. £ mn. £ mn. £ mn. 
December .. oof 49 6-2 44-6 58-4 
1930 f 
July A 4-4 5-2 39-7 50-7 
August an a 4-0 4-4 33-1 42-8 
September .. 4-2 5:0 32°1 42-7 
October ae i 4-4 5:3 35:9 46°9 
November 4-8 4-7 32-7 44-1 
December .. 3.5 4-7 27-6 5 
a ee ee 
Date 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent. Per cent. 
End of— 
ee . 11-5 11-0 120 86| 107 12-2 12-6 
ebruary .. 11-3 10°4 109 | 10-4 12-2 13-1 
ch ‘ 11-1 9-8 98 | 9-5 10-1 14-0 
April . 10-9 9-1 9-4 9-5 9-9 146 
y ‘ 10-9 14-3 8-7 9-8 9-9 15°3 
une r 11-9 14-6 8-8 10-7 9-8 15-4 
uly ‘ 11-2 14-4 9-2 11-6 9-9 16-7 
August “ 12-1 14-0 9-3 11°6 10-1 17-1 
September .. 12-0 13°7 9-3 114 =| 100 176 
October .. 11-4 13-6 9°5 118 10°4 18-7 
November .. 11-0 135 =| 9-9 12-1 11-0 19-1 
December . 10-4 11-9 9-8 11-2 lll 20-2 


} 
} 
} 
| 
| 
' 
' 


‘Percentage of Insured Workers. 














. 
Prices 
_______1+ WHOLESALE PRICES (average for month) 
Index Number (1928--9 average = 100). 
Date. > ra Seat 9, Mine pa a 
U.K. U.S.A. France. Italy. Germany. 
rs ee ; wa re 
December ‘. 95-4 95-6 94-3 94-1 97-0 
1930 | 
July .. ja +“ -.|| 83°8 86-1 86°8 82-3 90-2 
August ae os --| 82-4 85-7 87-4 82-5 89-9 
September .. oe «-| 80-4 85-8 86-2 81-6 89-0 
October ee on .. 784 85-1 83-5 79-2 86-5 
November... - ..| 78-0 83:8 81-9 77-7 87-0 
December 15°6 S20 _ | _ 802 | 6 | 848 
December, 5th week 74-7 80-9 79-6 74-7 84-4 
January, lst week 74-6 80-6 79-6 74-6 84-1 
» 2nd week 74-0 80-2 79-2 74-4 83-3 
3» ord week 73-2 79-9 a 740 | 82:8 


Sources: U.K., “ Financial Times’’; U.S.A., Irving Fisher; France, Statistique 
Générale; Italy, Italian Chamber of Commerce; Germany, Statistische, Reich- 








samt. 
2. RETAIL PRICES (end of month) 
Rent Fuel Other All 
Date. Food. (including Clothing. and items items 
rates). Light. included. included. 
1929. 
December os 57 §2 115 76 80 66 
1930 | 
July .. és 44 53 110 70 75 57 
August na 44 53 110 70 75 57 
September... 43 53 105—110 70—75 75 56 
October ws 44 53 105—110 70—75 | 75 57 
November... 41 54 105 75 75 55 
December .. 38 54 105 75 75 53 = 


The figures represent the percentage increase above July, 1914, which is equal to 100, 
_ 3. COMMODITY PRICES (average for month) 


a Cotton, Wool, Pig Iron, Tin, Rubber: 
Date. N American 64’s Cleveland Standard Plantation 
Manitoba. Middling. | tops avge. No. 3. Cash. Sheet. 





1929. Per qr. Per lb Per Ib. Per ton. | Per ton. Per Ib. 
. ¢& d. d. a ¢ d. 
December ee 64 10 9-43 31} 72 6 1793 8 
1930. 
July .. oe 40 0 7-56 263 67 6 134% 54 
August 39 9 6-92 27} 65 1 135% i 
September 34 «54 6-22 27 63 6 132% 
October os 31 9 5-81 24% 63 6 117% 34 
November .. 30 (1 6-07 24 63 6 113% 44 
3 5-41 224 63 6 44 


December... 27 
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Statement of Accounts 
31st December, 1930 


LIABILITIES £ 
Paid-up Capital sian ee ae we -- 15,810,252 
Reserve Fund . -- 10,000,000 
Current, Deposit, and other ‘Accounts oe -» 365,936,938 
Acceptances .. wh 5,939,798 
Endorsements, Gussentent, ond other Obligations. . 36,573,554 
ASSETS 
Cash in hand, and with the Bank of England .. 42,620,487 
Balances with and Cheques on other Banks in the 
British Isles me as .. 13,167,289 
Money at Call and Short Notice 6a 7 -- 28,990,215 
Balances with Banks Abroad wi <n it 1,502,230 
Bills Discounted én . - -- 53,733,112 
Investments at or under Market Value ws 52,650,738 
Shares in Subsidiary and Auxiliary Companies :— 
The National Bank of Scotland Ltd. on 2,665,463 
Bank of London & South America Ltd. - 2,818,690 
Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. 600,000 
Indian Premises Company Ltd. oe a 54,502 
Loans and Advances .. oi ‘ ‘ -» 175,907,909 
Other Assets and Accounts .. ne wed “ 9,421,271 
Bank Premises . ve 7,615,284 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, &e. -» 42,513,352 





Over 1,900 Offices in England and Wales, and others in 
India and Burma. 





























